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This instructors' manual represents the culmination 
of a development program in the area of application of 
anthropological theory and techniques to the field of education. It 
is intended to help prepare graduate students in anthropology and in 
educational administration as well as other researchers and 
practitioners to view schools as social systems. Another objective is 
to explicate an approach and a methodology for problem-solvers and 
policy-makers. The design of this training program represents a 
collective effort on the part of the field research team in: (1) 
selecting from the field notes and research findings of the study 
those concepts and materials most valuable to educational 
decision- makers; (2) developing a conceptual and curricular format 
that would make these materials both useful and interesting; (3) 
setting the materials within a problem-solving framework since this 
is the essence of the decision-making process; (4) field-testing and 
assessing the materials with practicing teachers; and (5) refining 
and redesigning the materials as a self-contained package. The 
materials are described in such a way that the student proceeds to 
look at the school as a social system in much the same way he would 
in a field study — beginning at the macro-level of the school as an 
organization and then gradually working down to study elements of 
that system in specific detail. (SK) 
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Rationale 

SSSS training materials for whic\ liiis instructors' manual was 
prepared represents the culmination of a developmental program in the 
area of the application of anthropological theory and techniques to the 
field of education. Specifically, it is intended to help prepare graduate 
students in anthropology and in educational administration as well as 
other researchers and practitioners to view schools as social systems. 
An equally important objective is to explicate an approach and a method- 
ology for problem identification and data seeking to inform problem 
solvers and policy makers. Ever since 1967, the Horace Mann-L'incoln 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University has been working on 
the application of field work methods to the study of education in the 
schools and in other educating institutions. The early phases of this 
developing program began with a number of evaluation studies in schools 
and since that time we have expanded to include work in a variety of 
educational settings from" elementary to higher education. Five major 
premises have informed this developmental program: 

1) Research in and evaluation of educational programs is a complex 
task which cannot be limited to the measurement and reporting of essentially 
quantitative outcomes for experimental and control groups using the pre- 
and po.st-testing model. 

2) Research and evaluation of operational programs in educational 
settings requires a field rather than laboratory orientation which must 
seek its methodology from anthropology and sociology as well as psychology 
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and refine tlicsc mtliods in an educational context. Moreover, educators 
and educational consumers --supervi sors , teacliers, pupils, and parents — 
must be involved at every stage aloii.r; with educational sj^ecialists, for, 
in our view, the evaluation of educational pro,f^r:iins is in laany ways a 
unique process which must grow out of a fundiimental uiul..rstanding of 
education as well as competence in research. 

3) We proceed froin the assumption tliat while educational programs 
of the school and the community operate in tlic real world and thus cannot 
be manipulated in order to satisfy the canons of centre] led experimenta- 
tion, it is possible to be just as I'igorous and just as empirical in 
field-oriented research and evaluation as in experimental approaches--if 
the objectives of research are clearly stated and if the methods for the 
collection of qualitative data are subjected to the same scrutiny and 
standardization as methods used in quantitative analysis, 

4) We have developed a firm commitment to instit u tional as well 

as indivi dual behavior modification as the basis for suscained and meaning- 
ful change in education. 

5) Based on -our ov.ti experiences as wnll as observation of a wide 
variety of social action programs, we are certain that unless such pro- 
grams are developed out of and re -inform some body of theory, they in- 
evitably fail to become institutionalized and so do' not prodiice lasting 
change. 

In the academic year 1971-72, members of this gvoup along with 
other faculty and students at Teacliers College, undertook a student- 
faculty seminar to look at how schools are orga.nized. A social systems 
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perspective was taken as an alternative to the more traditional views of 
the school as ^a) a series of teachinii-loaming encounters or (b) as a 
formal organization which responds to the same mode of organizational 
analysis as otiier institutional settings such as business or government . 
Specifically, we wanted to look at schools as behavioral institutions 
which operate according to an observable code of rules. In the sense 
that we were using the notion of "rules'^ here, we were describing a con- 
trol mechanism, one which regulates and regularizes relationships between 
the ^'school" and the outside world as well as within it. It is this code 
of rules which keeps the school functioning as a social system and defines 
relationships within it. It also establishes who is an insider and who 
is an outsider. Control systems of this sort begin with values which 
define what is "good'* and what is "bad," what is expected and what is 
condemned. Ultimately, however, social behavior in the school is guided 
by specific rules which attempt to operationalize these values and apply 
thera to everyday situations. Thus, while values give us some general 
sense of what is expected, it is the rule which states what actions will 
be approved and which forbidden. 

Taken as a totality, these rules form a code of behavior which 
members of the groups operating in these settings learn as members of 
these systems. The code of rules is majiifest in their behavior since it 
defines the equation through which they perceive the objective world and 
make socially acceptable decisions about how. to behave. Since we believe 
that this code of rules is the key to understanding how social systems 
operate in schools and other educational settings, the central question - 
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addressed by tl)c etlmograpliic record becomes "ifliat is the code of rules 
which makes t]\e high scliool a social system and how do we prepare people 
to play this gajne or to change the game." By observing, recording and 
analyzing; these rules, we felt we could define tlie optimal behavioral 
structure of the high school. 

We hypothesized that while educators have traditionally looked 
for these rules in the formal constitution cf tlie school, they might 
better be found by observing the behavior which they produce in the school 
itself. The transfer lation of the high school, then, becomes a matter 
of communicating rules rather than re-formulating organizational charts. 

We were also proposing that anthropology can make a major contri- 
bution to education by cooperating in the development of a conceptual 
framework and set of methods for problem identification and data seeking 
in actual field settings in education. 

We also expected that the research would advance theory and 
method in anthropology. The necessity to generate social models utiich 
allow cross-cultural comparison is keenly felt in anthropology today. 
That such models may be used in the study of complex societies makes it 
even more essential that analytical tools such as network, set, and social 
field be developed and related to institutional contexts. A goal in this 
quest for new analytic tools has been to generate something that rivals 
kinship diagrams in simplicity and ease of description. We see education 
as a particularly attractive area in which anthropologists can pursue this 
search. In education' we have a uddespread opportunity to describe, 
analyze and compare a number of role relationships (teacher-pupil, pupil- 



puj^il, tcaclic}'-tcaclier) wlucli have a wide ciiou^'Ji occurrci\cc for sucli 
comparative study 

Early in 1972, wc decided to embcirk on a long-term research program 
wliich we felt could lead to a i .amination of hov; schools arc organized 
as social systems rather than as formal or even informal organizations. 
Hssontially, we planned to follow the steps outlined in Table I. 



Table I 



PHASE I 

April, 1972 - Augaist, 1972 

1. Development of Conceptual Framework (Seminar) 

2. Development of Preliminary Methodology (Seminar) 

3. Recruitment of Anthropologists (Seminar) 
A. Selection of Pield Settings 

PHASE II 

^ _ ^ Auoust, 19 72 October, 197.*^ ' 

1. Field Research ' 

2. Refinement of Conceptual Framework - and Development 
of Taxonomy 

3. Testing 2nd Refinement of Methodology 

4. Preparation of Type-Case Ethnographic Records and 
Comparative Mode for Anthropological and Educational 
Au d:iencos ^ 

PliASE III (N.I.E. Grant) 

October>^ 1973 - June ^ 1975 

1 . Fieldwork in Field Site Schools and Communities ' 

2. Preparation of Suminaries of Individual School 
Ethnographies 

3. Preparation of Provisional Training Materials for 
Educators 

4. Field Testing of Mc^terials with Practicing Educators 

5. - Redesign and Refinement of Training Materials 

6. Second Phase Field Testing of Materials with Practicing 
Administrators 

7. Final Design of ^^aterials 
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We sought and received sup])ort from tlic Ford Foundation for tliese 
first two j^hascs. In addition, wc anticipated a tliird phase leading to 
the development of material and techniques for use in preparing educators 
and anthropologists involved in education; this later phase required 
successful completion of Phases 1 and II, and would be possible only if 
we had in fact been £ible to generate considerable interest on the part 
of both antliropologists and educators in looking at social organization 
in education , 

In September of 1975, we received support from the National Insti- 
tute of Education for Phase III--the preparation of training materials 
for educational administrators--and it is this portion of the developmental 
process which led to the development of these materials. Throughout our 
research, we saw our dissemination responsibilities as twofold. On the 
one hand, we felt the responsibility of reporting to colleagues in anthro- 
pology and education on the methodology and theoretical implications of 
the research. We have begun this process through a series of books, 
dissertations, journal articles, and panel presentations at a variety of 
professional society meetings. At the same time, however, we felt that 
our commitment to the principal that educational research should have at 
least the clear potential for informing the decisions made by practitioners 
required the development of some means of shortening the temporal gap 
between knowledge production and knowledge utilization. Thus we chose to 
spend the remaining portion of the program period developing training 
materials for educators as a major means of disseminating the research 
results from our studies. The design of this training program represented 
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a collective effor" on tlie part of the field research team in (1) selecting?: 
from the field notes and research findin^^s of the study those concepts and 
materials which we felt would be most valuable to educational decision 
makers; (2) developing a conceptual and ciirriculnr format which would make 
these materials both useful and interesting; (5) setting the materials 
within a problem solving framework since this is tlie essence tf the 
decision making process; (4) field testing and assessing the materials 
with practicing educators; (5) refining and redesigning the materi Is as 
a self-contained package. 

The first step in this process was to review at a series of total 
staff meetings the research findings and concepts and the materials and 
to select from tliese those "products'* which we felt had most immediate 
interest and utility for practitioners while at the same time providing 
a vigorous and valid approach to studying the high school as a social 
organization. To do this we reviewed as a group all of our summaries 
and selected from among those categorized notes (1) incidents, (2) field 
notes, and (3) methodological procedures which we felt would best describe 
the social organization of the high school . Initially, we selected ten 
areas of structural integrity within the social organization of the high 
school: 

1. You can't teach me because.... 

2. The One True Way of Lear^ung 

3. Contracts and Conflicts 

4. Roles — Formal and Emergent 

5. Bureaucratic and Organic Structures 
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6, My scliool is better tlum your.s, adminir. trntivc styles 

7, Mytli and ritual 

8, Autonomy and Anonymity 

9, Scliool Size and Social Or^Kini zntion 
10, Schools and Tlieir Communities 

From these ten, we narrowed the list down to tliree by combining 
some and by excluding others which we felt did not have the immediate 
impact which we felt was essential to a well-developed course program. 
We finally settled on a theoretical rationale which began by describing 
the study, its tlieoretical and methodological approach, and our o\m 
rationale for wliy it is important for practitioners in education to under- 
stand the high school as a social system. Tlie basic principle here was 
that the process of problem solution in education requites a firm under- 
standing of how to identify problems within the high school prior to 
attempting to apply some problem solving mode to the data. Problem solving 
in this sense is based upon the principle of problem identification in the 
ongoing daily life of the school. Here we established as an important 
guide the principle that education is a unique and complex field which 
can not be studied as an analogue of business or industry or government 
but has a unique field of social action which can be identified and 
subjected to observation and analysis with as much rigor as any other 
social field. From this flows the need to recognize that answers provided 
by anthropological research, regardless of the methodology, are usually 
going to be as complex and ambiguous as the questions raised by practitioners. 
In order to truly understand and reduce those questions to manageability, 
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it is nocrssary that wo ar. roscnrclicrs first, learn to soe t ho world as 
pract itioners do in order to luulorstaiid tlio moaninj'.s of ohjoot.s in tlieir 
social field and to be able to idontify tlio objeets of central concern. 
Thus, throuiihout tlio materials we have attonipted to establisli points at 
which students usinj'. tlie materials can relate back to tlieir owii educational 
institutions. 'Hie basic curricular strategy which developed was to use 
the actual field notes themselves, unaltered except to change names of 
actors so as to insure anon)Tinty to tlie tlircc schools involved, as the 
basic materials for tlic materials. In sclcctinR these materials, we 
constantly .sought subject matter which was intellectually rigorous, analytic, 
foi-mali-ablc and yet teachable. We then organized the materials according 
to a sclieme whicli we felt best followed the natural process of problem 
identification: starting with the macro- level study of the community 
and its high school as a total system, then shifting to the study of 
specific roles within the school and the behaviors attendant to those rules 
and finally selecting a series of problems which we felt could be identified 
in this process. 

Once the first provisional set of materials had been developed, we 
field tested those materials with a class of administrators, teachers, and 
graduate students in the social sciences at Teachers College, Columbia 
University as a regularly scheduled 15 -week course carrying graduate 
credit during the spring term of 1975. On the basis of this first field 
test, we redesigned the materials and held a second field test with a new 
group of students similar to (and in some cases the same individuals) as 
in the first field test. This second field test was held during the first 
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six week siipimer session of 1975 at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Some of the materials whicli eventually became parts of tlie assigned 
readin^'.s and the teachers* manual for the course materials were aLso 
tested in a faculty seminar for the department of Educational Administra- 
tion whicl) was held during the spring term of 1975, 

At the conclusion of the field test the materials were redesigned 
and brought together as a complete instructional unit. In addition to 
the basic three unit set of materials themselves, they include a book of 
assigned and recomirtended readings, a teacliers' manual, and a subsystem of 
ancil' ry and additional materials which attempt to relate the activity 
to tlu student *s own educational setting, U^e propose that these materials 
can be used as a basic instructional module which can either stand alone 
as a graduate course or as a field-based workshop or can be incorporated 
into existing courses and, with some modification, can also be used as 
self -instruct: or \l materi als . 

Tlie materials are designed to give the student as close a simulated 
experience of doing a field study of schools as we could include without 
sending tliem out into the field. The introduction to the materials ex- 
plains how the course was developed, describes the research process by 
which tlie data for the materials was gathered and analyzed, and attempts 
to show how field research can serve educational administrators and other 
^'ducators as a means of problem ident ificatic ^nd data seeking for 
decision making. There is- a bibliography and assigned readings after 
tliis and subsequent sections. In each case the readings are intended 
to inform the specific section of tlie materials with which they are 
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associated. IVc have divided them into two categories: (1) primary 
readings — those which we found were essential to understanding the materials 
and (2) secondary readin.-^s --those which we found to be helpful to students 
who wanted to pursue the major ideas and themes in each section. 

In the second section of the materials we have tried to design 
the descriptions of the schools and their communities to follow in much 
the same way that a field ethnographer (or anyone interested in learning 
about schools and their conuimnities , for that matter) would proceed. iVe 
have altered the names of the communities, the schools and the actors to 
insure the anonymity we pledged the schools when we began the study but 
all data and descriptive materials included here are factual.' 

The materials themselves are in three units which we have attempted 
to design in such a way that, here again, the student proceeds to look at 
the school as a social system in much the same way he would in a field 
study--beginning at the macro-level of the school as an organization and 
then gradually working down to study elements of that system in specific 
detail . 
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COURSE OVERVIEW 
UNIT I, UNIT II 
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Katurc, Purpose, and Use of Instructional Ohjectives 

An instmctional objective is a statement of teaching intent. It 
is specific and precise, and ser\^es to unambiguously define the learning 
task. Bloom has stated that instructional objectives ])rovide teachers 
and students "some direction with regard to both the subject content and 
the inen:al processes which the student is expected to develop." 'Objec- 
tives are capable of being directly observable and are subject to measure- 
ment; therefore, the quality and effectiveness of the learning experience 
can be determined. In addition, a series of instructional objectives can 
be used to provide both instructor and student with a complete and 
p;recise summary of the course/ 

Instructional objectives may be placed along a continuum. On one 
end is found the precise and specific objective, which allows for easy 
transformation into assessable instructional strategies. On the other 
end of the continuum is found the more ambiguous objective, which attempts 
to measure feelings, attitudes, and understandings. The objectives for 
this material fall somewhere between the two extremes. They have been 
designed in this fashion to provide instructors with a variety of alter- 
natives. Instructors have the option of reworking the objectives to make 
them more precise, or grouping them to arrive at larger instructional 
goals. Another option is to select among the objectives to define 
different teaching and learning strategies. This selection process can 
be determined in a yariety of ways. Possible alternatives are: 

1. Tlic course instructor may select specific objectives from the 
alternatives provided. 

27 



The students may individually select specific objectives to 
meet tlieir outi needs . 

The instructor and students may, as a group, select specific 
objectives on the basis of stated group needs, 

Tlie instructor may, using the course objectives as a t^uide, 
write his own set of objectives to meet the needs of a specific 
target population, 

Tlie student may be pretested on all of the course objectives, 
and tasks assigned on the basis of learner needs assessed by 
this pretest. 
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ACCnSSING INDEX 
UNIT III 
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SAMPLH CRITERION MEASURES AND RESPONSES 
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llxcim for TA 3111 
First Summer Session, 1975 

For your final exercise, we are askinp, you to prcjnire an analysis 
of tv/o incidents taken from the field notes on Sheridan High School, tlie 
urban school in our study. You iTiay follow any model you clioose in preparing 
your analysis. If you wish, you may follow the outline of the sample 
analysis presented in class. A summary of that presentation is provided 
here for your use. You may also modify, add ro, or discard any part of this 
Tnethod of analysis, as you so choose. 

IVhatever model you choose upon which to base your analysis, hou'ever, 
you should keep one general goal in mind. Throughout this course, our 
overall aim has been to provide you with a way of looking at the behavior 
of people in schools in such a way as to understand how tlie actions of 
individual people in real situations are constrained or influenced by the 
social facts of their environment. Therefore., with rogard to the two 
incidents we are asking you to analyze, the general question we wish you 
to answer is, *'\V]"iat are the social facts constraining the actions of uhe 
people in these incidents, and how do they react to those social facts?" 
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Sample Analysis 33 
Tlie \')U\y , Caper (As report od by a student informant) 

C: Tliis is Laurie Ilorf.an and me t.ilkinj^. Do you want to tell the 
story you told about your brotlier? 

L: Well, my brotlier bouglit some Rin^^ Dinj^s in the cafeteria and 
since he knew tliat ho couldn't f,et them out, lie had Bob Winston take tliem 
out to him. lie said that he was going to go to the boys room, Bob did. 

C: Why could Bob Winston get tliem out if he couldn't? 

L: Well, Bob Winston is in the cafeteria, lie's on unstrvictured 
time whicli is like a privilege for the student who kc-ps his marks ud 
and doesn't fail more than two subjects. 

C: Oh, And your brother is off unstructured time. 

L: Yeah. The only reason he's off unstructured time is because 
he failed one, I think it's English 11 and he's failing gym and automatically 
an F keeps you off unstructured time. So Bob finally couldn't get out with 
the Ring Dings and Mr. Dendy. goes well, you can go to the boys room and 
that's it, but my brother met Bob out in the hall and Bob goes well, I 
can't get them out, Joe. So Bob came back in and Joe came in with a pass 
from study hall. Joe goes can I talk to Bob Winston? So he goes over and 
Bobi puts the Ring Dings in my brother's pockets. Meanwhile Mr. Dendy goes 
well, I don't trust that guy. 

C: You heard him say that? 

L: Yeah. So my brother looks up and then my brother just jots out 
the other door to the study hall and meanwhile Mr. Dendy takes off running 
and everybody's yelling you should be a track star, Mr. Dendy. First my 
brother ran into the boys room and tells the boys well, you better put cut 
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your cij;arcttcs, C^O'-"^ i because there moy be a teacher in Iiere . Mr. Dcudy 
was lookinj^ out in tlic hall for liim and couldn^t find liim so ho started 
back in. But tlicn ho started back out of tlie hall and iny brother came out 
and u'cnt into study hall, Mr. Deiidy ran after liim yellinj^ Scott, Scott, 
Scott. My brotlicr mcanwlii le tlirows liis jacket to Ronald Kinp, and goes 
Scott wlio? I Mu not Scott. And lie goes well, whatever your name is. He 
goes in and he goes well, what are you doing witli those food outside tlie 
cafeteria? You know you're not supposed to eat outside. My brother goes 
well, I'm going to eat it for lunch and besides, it's not all mine. It's 
Jim Tumdale's and Curt Beckmann's. Ronald King goes yeali, and do you have 
a search warrant. I don't know if Mr. Dendy told him to shut up or what 
but then he goes do you want to go to the office. My brother said well, 
it doesn't matter to me. So Mrs. Gowdy comes in and she goes well, what's 
the problem? 

C: UTiy did she just come in? 

L: Well, sec like when everything is going wrong and Mr. Wyatt [the principa! 
is out, then Mrs. Gowdy is like in charge and she handles his job if he 
has like interviews or something. She tells them where he can be readied 
and she tried to like settle it quietly. 

C: Well, how did she get into tlie study hall in the first place? 
Tliis took place in the study hall, right? 

L: Right, she was outside, well, in between the door of the office 
looking in and she saw Mr. Dendy come in here and wonder what's going on 
and why my brotlier came running in. Then she asked my brother what was he 
doing Willi those outside? He said I wanted it for lunch. She takes the 
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food l)ack into tl\c cafeteria, ;Moanw]iile, my brother j'.oes well, I paid for 
it ajul J. *m coi^n keep tlie food, and all this. Ronald Kin^ still 
yackin^T away about you need a search warrant and all tliat. My brother 
later on told mc that if Ronald liad eitlicr Iiid my Jacket instead of kecirin^i; 
it tlicre tlien tlioy wouldn^t even knew I liad tlie jacket on or anytliing. 
Finally, Mr. Dendy said well, I don't want to catcli you in there with food 
being taken out of tlie cafeteria, Otlier\^ise you're going to go' to the office 
and I'm going to turn you in for good. Mien Mr. Dendy came back, Gary Cox 
came over and said well, why did you have to turn Morgan in. Mr. Dendy 
goes well, he knows he's not suj')posed to liave food outside the cafeteria 
and Gary goes well, if I had bought a box of Ring Dings then I' would have 
surely wanted to keep them. Then Hal Selman got into it and said yeah, 
and I agree with liim. \\Tiy do you have to take the food away from a kid 
when it's his food and if he says he's going to eat it later, tliat doesn't 
mean he's going to eat it in study hall or something. Tlien Mr. Dendy looked 
up and he said wlio's that girl in the blue dungaree jacket? So he just 
motions .... 

C: Wlio was that? 

L: Nancy iVright. He motions witli his finger and he said well, who 

is she and tlien Mary came and said Nancy IVright and Nancy comes over witli 

((She was in the cafeteria.)) 
her books and he goes well, where did you come from? She said I went to 

see Mrs. Ferguson because I needed to see her immediately. He goes well, 

why didn't you get a pass? She says, I looked and you weren't liere . He 

goes well, I was out in the hall. She goes no, you weren't, Mr. Dendy. 

He goes yes I was. She goes no you weren't. I looked and I did not see 
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you out tlicrc so I went and I came back, lie i\ocVj well, ok, but don't let 
it hapj-jcn ap,aLn. 

C: He wasn^t .in t])c hall. lie was in tlic study hall. 

L: Yea]). He was in the study liall. He wasn^t in the linll. Like 
Nancy was really coin^] to ^,ct after ])ini because slie knew wliat tlie Rin^^. Dinp, 
business was all about l^ccause she's like in a clique \\^ith my brotliei- and 
Jim Tumdale and Curt and Carrie Tinsman and liob Winston and all tlie other 
guys that are around him. 

C: M\o, Carrie Tinsman? 

L: Yeah. Carrie Tinsman. Like it*s like a certain clique. Even 
though Gary Cox really isn't in the clique because he just recently moved 
into Green Valley, he is like starting to get more into the clique now. 
That's why I think he really started getting in on my brother's defense. 
It's really amazing how just a thing over Ring Dings could happen. Tlien 
my brother was saying that no sooner had second period ended then everybody 
started running out and said hey, Morgan, hear you got caught taking food 
out . 
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Ann] vr>i 5; 

^ 1 — — 

Wo nrc now r.oinp. to analyr.e thir> cliscrcto opisoJc of boliavior at 
t.lirec sej'):irate levels of analysis, in order to see liow this apparently 
unique series of events can be tied into tlie larf.er patterns of behavior 
in Green Valley Hi[;h Scliool , Tliese three levels, of analysis corresj^ond to 
the three units of instruction v;])ic]) will eventually coiii]')rise tliis course. 
You Iiave read and res])onded to parts of the first two of tliese units. The 
three levels of analysis are: 

1. The structural level, in which the whole school organization is 
taken as the unit of analysis. In Unit I, we discussed two major fonns of 
organization at the structural level. These are (a) bureaucratic fori])S of 
organization and Cb) organic forms of organization. 

2. Tlie role level, in v/hich generalized patterns of behavior of 
individuals are taken as the units of analysis, 

3. Tlie level of individual strategy, in which the living, unique 
individual involved in actual, unique situations is taken as the level of 
analysis. 

In the following analysis of the Ring Ding Caper, the procedure will 
be to move througli these three levels of analysis in order, starting at 
the more abstract level of structures and ending at tb.e concrete level of 
individual strategies. We will first extract from the incident all of the 
bureaucratic and organic influences which we see to be operant in this 
situation. Next we will extract all of tl)e roles (both formal and emergent) 
which we see people playing in this incident. Finally, we will examine the 
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stTatcp,y of a single actor. Joe ilornan, to see how his actions are con- 
strained by tlie v.-irious social facts we have extracted in tlic first two 
steps. (Note: for those of you followinn, this example in writing your 
exam, you may also choose one actor in each incident from wliose standjioint 
you may analyze r.n individual strategy . It is not necessary to analyze all 
the strategies of all the actors in these incidents.) 

Ajialy.'us at the Structiiral Le ve 1 
Bureaucratic Influe nces 

Several school rules are involved in these proceedings. The most 
important ones which we run across are: 

1. No taking food out of the cafeteria or eating in school elsewhere 
than in the cafeteria. 

2. Unstructured time. This rule gives certain mobility privileges 
to students with acceptable grades. 

3. A pass is required to leave the study hall. 

4. A pass is required to leave the cafeteria. 

5. No smoking in the school (for students. So far all these rules 
are for students .) 

6. The right of a teacher to enforce rules and supervise the conduct 
of students . 

7. Various scheduling regulations specify where botb the teacher 
and the students in this incident are supposed to be during this period. 

In addition to these school rules, one external bureaucratic in- 
fluence, an underlying principle of many county, state, and federal laws. 
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is involved: 

8, V\c right of an individunl to hold private property. 

Oi%<i anic Influe nces 

1. llie students involved in this incident are all members of a 
clique which derives from coircnon residence in the touTi of Green Valley. 

2. The principal's secretary, Mrs. Gowdy, lias an informal specializa- 
tion in the scliool as a mediator, 

3. Tiie students have a clandestine territory, tlie bathroom, 

4. Tile teaclier supervisor in the cafeteria, besides being formally 
assD^-ed to that duty, has taken on the job so enthusiastically that he has 
created an informal specialization as a disciplinarian for himself. 

Analysis of Roles ' 
Let us nov; go through the incident and point out some of the most 
important roles that the actors play toward each other. Tho list will not 
be exiiaustive, but che roles most crucial to the action will be picked out. 
First v;e will list the individual actors and the various roles they play 
. in this scene. Then we will arrange the roles themselves in complementary 
pairs . 

Mr . Dendy enacts the formal roles of rule-enforcer, cafeteria 
suporA^isor. He also has created for Iiimself an emergent role as a strong, 
not merely a lip-service, disciplinarian. With tlieir accusations about 
search warrants, tlie students try unsuccessfully to get him to play the 
role of ^'citizen who respects property rights.*' lie plays tlie role of dis- 
putant in response to Mrs. Gowdy 's role as mediator. 

42 
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Joe llorr.an plays tl\c roles of rule-breaker and citizen-wltli-property 
rights towards Mr. Dcndy. He plays the roles of clique member, rules- 
breaker, and fellow student towards Iiis friends. He j^lays the role of 
disputant toward Mrs. Gowdy. 

Ro)Kald Kinn and the otiier clique ir.embers to var>^ing extents play 
the roles of accoin])lices as well as those of cliquewnciubers towards Joe 
in his role as rule-breakor . The boys in tlie batliroom, all of whom are 
not Joe's fellow clique-members, also play the roles of fellow-students and 
accomplices towards Joe. They play the role of citizens-upholding-property- 
rights tov/ard Mr. Dendy, 

Nancy Kriglit does not abet Joe directly and tlius she is not strictly 
speaking his accomplice. She docs tr)^ to embarrass his enemy, however, and 
she can be said to play the role of ally toward Joe, Towards Mr, Dendy 
she plays the roles of rule-follower and student-with-rights--and-needs-to- 
see-Mrs . Ferguson. 

Mrs. Gowdy ^s formal roles are as assistant to the principal and 
clerical worker for the school. Here she plays an emergent role as 
mediator between the disputing teacher and student, Mr. Dendy and Joe. 

The role pairings look as follows: 

1, Mr, Dendy Joe Morgan 

cafeteria supervisor student assigned to study hall 

rule -enforcer rule-breaker 

disciplinarian citizen with property rights 

2, Mr, Dendy Gary Cox and friends 

rule enforcer citizens upholding property rights 

in loco parentis super- 
visor of adolescents 
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4, 



Joe Ilorgan 
fellow student 
clique nember 
rule-breaker 

Joe Ilorgan 
clique member 
fellow student 
rule-breaker 



5 , Mrs , Gowdy 
Mediator 

6 , Joe llor^^an 
fellow student 
rule-breaker 

6, Joe ilorgan 

(when he goes hack to his 
assigned study hall) 
rule-follower 



Honald King and others 
fellow student 
clique member 
accomplice 

Nancy Wright 
fellow student 
clique meinl^er 
ally 

Joe Horgan and Mr. Dendy 
disputants 

the smokers in tlie bathroom 
fellow student 

fellow rule-breakers and potential accomplices 

Mr. Dendy 
rule-enforcer 



' A nalysis of Individual Strategy 
Since we have defined individual strategies as the unique reactions 
of real people to unique situations, obviously each actor in' this incident 
can be said to have a strategy. Here we will trace the strategy of Joe 
Horgan to see how he manipulates and reacts to the various social facts 
we have extracted in the first two steps. Some of his actions are pre-planned. 
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Others are improvised reactions to the contin{;encies of the immediate 
situation , 

Stratcc-cs can only be der>cribed witli respect to the goals tliat the 
individual actor is trying to accomplish. In this case, Joe»s overt goals 
are easy to narne , They are, at first, to get Ring Dings out of tlie cafe- 
teria, and, next, to escape being punished for breaking rules, 

1. Joe tries to get his friend Bob Winston to sneak the Ring Dings 
out of the cafeteria. Me is trying to manipulate (a) the unstructured time 
rule giving his friend special privileges and (b) his relationship with his 
friend. Notice that the social fact of his relationship with his friend 
can be described at either the structural or the role level of analysis. 

At the structural level, we might say that the friendship is part of an 
organic pattern, since they are friends outside of school. We might also 
note a bureaucratic influence on their relationship since they are both 
formally classified as student, and this formal classification also throws 
them together inside the school. The corresponding roles are clique member 
"to clique member, and fellow student to fellow student. We will not spell 
out the analysis from both levels in the following steps, but it can be 
done in many of the steps . 

2. Failing in his first attempt, due to the vigilance of the rule- 
enforcer and disciplinarian, Mr. Dendy, Joe next manipulates another set of 
rules, those allowing students to leave assigned areas udth special passes, 

3. Upon being cliased, Joe next tries to escape to the informal 
student t /ritory, the bathroom. In the process, he nearly gets a number 
of fellow students and rule-L-'oakers in trouble. 
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4, riceinf. the batliroom, Joc*s next move is to act like a rule- 
follower by going back to liir> assigned place in study hall, 

5, Bcinj; apprclicnded an)nvny by Mr, Dcndy, .Toe next has tlie p.ood 
fortune of havin)-; the princijxil's secretary, Mrs, Gowdy, activate her 
informal role as mediator, 

6, Finally, Joe has attention turned away from him by his ally, 
Nancy V/riglit, who eni^a[i:es Mr, Dendy in another quibble about rules, in 
which quibble she manages to gain the upper hand by demonstrating that she 
has been following the rules. 
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Incj dents for your analysis 

licre arc tu-o incidents from Sheridan Higli School. Both occur in 
moetinf.s of the teachers' union. One involves tlie teachers and the principal 
the otlier the teacliers and two students. Analyze eacli incident separately 
at ..first. Tlien, if you wish, you may make generalizations based on tlie 
comparison of the two incidents. You may use part or all of the rtethod used 
in tlie sample analysis, or you may use wliatever hod or model you choose. 
You can refer to previous materials on Sheridan you have received for back- 
ground. Remember, there may be several places in your analysis wliere you 
may not tl\ink that you have enougli information. In those situations, state 
the inference that the material suggests to you and then specify as exactly 
as possible the nature of the information that you v;oald need to validate 
or disprove your tentative hypothesis. 
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Incident Hi , Tiiis is a meeting of tlie Slieridan cliajjter of the 
teaclier's union, the UFT. At a previous meeting, wliich our same observer 
had attended, it had been decided to ask the principal to this meeting to 
discuss certain aspects of his metliods of observing teachers. We have already 
men" he high level of tension in the scliool over the principal 's un- 

precL . ji^. a number of "Unsatisfactory" ratings during his first year in tlie 
school. The people wlio speak in this meeting sliould be described briefly, 
as we will see tlicm again later. Bill Lowry is the UFT cliapter chairman 
in Sheridan. IVe interviewed him several times during wliicli interviews lie 
described to us Iiis policy of trying to work witli the principal on a co- 
operative basis rather than establishing an adversary relationsliip . Both 
Bill and the previous UFT cliapter co-chairman whom he replaced attributed 
Billys election to tlie chairmansliip to his advocacy of this type of policy. 
Eileen S)iea was one of the px^incipal's most outspoken opponents during our 
fieldwork. In the excei^ts from the meeting presented here, we see Eileen 
agreeing with the principal, but at another point, she rose to berate him 
on another issue. 

The next topic to be brought up was the topic of classroom observa- 
tions. I forget exactly how Bill Lowry initiated the discussion on obser- 
vations, but I remember at one point the question was put to the principal 
will you stop making observations of people out of license? Mr. Sontag 
made a flat refusal, "No, I won't." It was at this point that Sontag made, 
a definite statement saying, no I will not do tliis, or I will continue to 
do sucli and sucli, indicating that this was not an area of debate. This is 
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my prcro)^,ntive as principal and. this I will do. The issue of observations, 
as was discussed in the earlier Ul-T council meeting that I attended was tliat 
Mr. Sonta^j sliould make attempts to observe people only wlien tlicy are teacliing 
classes witliin their license, tliat he sliould not if at all possil^le observe 
people wlio are teacliin^] out of license. Mr, Sontag said he would not do 
this. His Job is to monitor instruction. He said tlint lie cannot monitor 
instruction unless he sees what a teacher is teacliing, A couple of times 
Mr. Sontag asked Bill Lox'Txy , ^'Bill, what do you expect me to do? If a 
teacher is teaching all classes out of license, am I not supposed to go in 
and see what that teaclier is doing?" The teachers said, "In that case you 
would have to make those observations," TI"ien Bill said, 'HVe would like 
you to at least not wTite up formal observations of people who are teaching 
out of license." Mr. Sontag said, "I can't do that. If somebody's in- 
competent or not doing their job, what do you expect me to do, not say 
anytliing about it or not do anything about it? I have to make those obser- 
vations and I'll continue to do tliat," A couple of times I heard I:ileen Shea 
agreeing with Mr. Sontag that he has to make observations of people whether 
it's within their license or out of their license. 

Tiien there was a whole discussion as to the role of the department 
chairmen. Bill was saying, "Well, some assistance should be given to people 
who are teaching out of license. After all, a lot of people feel weak 
in this area." Sontag said, "This is' the role of the chairman. I have 
instructed tlie chairmen to give every possible support to teachers." lie 
said, "This includes 'giving tliem lesson plans, giving tliem materials, 
giving them curriculum guides, giving them demonstrations." 
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Bill was saying that in effect: this does not liappcn, but Mr. Sontac 
said, 'MVcll, I have directed the chainnen to do thi.s.'^ A ^ouple of times 
Mr. Sontaf! made the point that for exainjue in reference to tlio cliaimicn 
beinr, instructed to aid the teachers, that a lot of this had taken place 
before he was principal. lie said, 'niiroe years a^o tliere was much less 
instruction gojntT on in this place. Three years aco the school was in a 
lot worse condition than it is now. Since tlie be^innin;^ of tliis year, I 
have made SO observations, I like to know what»s going on in this school. 
I like to have an idea of what instruction is taking place in this school.^' 

• • ' , • ' • ^^^'^7 just as as'Je because I'm not sure at all 

where this fits into the conversation, but Soptag was talking about doing 
the things that one can do best. He said the tiling that he felt that he 
could do best was to be a classroom teacher, lie thought he was a good class- 
room teacher and he is going to return to the classroom and he is going to 
teach again. Because that is what he feels he is most qualified to do and 
does the best. 

Tlien in the same context of this discussion, that had to do both 
with people starting .their classes late and also with Sontag dropping in 
unannounced on classes, somebody said that because of all of these tactics, 
there is a morale problem in the school. One of the teachers mentioned 
that. He said, 'There's a problem of morale. Teachers worry about when 
you're going to drop in and see them,'" Mr. Sontag said, "I don»t think 
there's anything uTong with a little bit of tension. I think people are 
nmch more creative under tension and I don't mind having a little bit of 
tension in the school.'* 
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Incident fl2 . Another UFT mcciinn. Tliis time the visitors arc not 
tlic principal but two students wlio arc members of another school committee. 
Tliey have come to talk about **studcnt-teachcr communication/* as they plirasc 
it in the jargon of tlieir leadership class. Tlie UFT members quickly re- 
interpret their topic, liowever. as student evaluation of teachers. TIic 
tv/o students, by the way, Barney and Sheila, are part of a relatively small 
{liroup of Sheridan students who arc very involved in student government. 
In general, tlie same students are often members of the different student 
and school committees. This group is dram from all the etlinic groups in 
the school, but they all share the role of *'good student,'* that is, tliey all 
havo good grades. Tliesc students obtain certain privileges but- this is a 
good example of what happens when tliey try to actually influence scliool 
policy. 

I went upstairs to sit in the teachers lounge and wait for the meeting 
to begin. When I went into the faculty room, there weren't any teachers 
there. There were just two students. One was Barney from the leadership 
class and the other was a girl named Sheila McMann. I had never seen her 
before. She has a fair complexion and long blond hair. I sat do\m. Barney 
said hello. I said hello to them and I asked Sheila if she were from the 
leadership class also. She said no, she was on the curriculum coimnittee 
with Barney. They said they were going to sit in on the UFT executive council 
meeting, that they were invited up here. I asked them wliat they had come 
about. Tliey said tliat it was about some things that they liad been discussing 
in the curriculum committee. I asked them a few questions about the 
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committee. They told me that it's made up of students, teacliers, ])arents 
and administrators; and that all curriculum clian^es jjo tlirougli tliis committee. 
I asked, ^'Wliat actual powers does the committee liave?'^ '^It just lias 
advisory powers. It cai^ recommend things to the principal and all tlie 
important chanj^es in curriculum that luwe cone about in the school in the 
past year have come through the council. For example, we set up this hif,h 
school equivalency prof;ram last year.^' Then Slieila said something to Barney 
like, ''I hn really nervous. I'm not ready for this today." Barney said, 
''Don't worry." By now a few teachers were coming in. A few of them seemed 
to know Sheila and Barney and said hello. Bill Lowry came in and called 
the meeting to order. First they went over the minutes from the last meeting. 

Af; linutes had been read and disrAissed, Bill said, "If you 

don't mind, I'd like to bring as tlie first thing on the agenda the student 
discussion so that they don't have to stay here for the whole meeting." 
Then Bill presented Barney and Sheila and said that he had invited them up 
to explain something that had been discussed in the curriculum committee. 
Sheila started and presented the discussion that had come up in the curricu- 
lum committee. There was some feeling on that committee that there is a 
lack of communication between some teachers and some students. Some stu- 
dents have problems with a particular teacher. Some felt that there is a 
failure to communicate and that tlie curriculum committee would like to set 
up some structure by which these problems can be discussed. She and Barney 
had come from the curriculum committee to ask for the advice and the assis- 
tance of the UFT in setting up this kind of structure. The way that 
Sheila actually phrased this whole tiling was that they had come to the UFT 
to help establish a structure for teacher-student communications , 
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llicn tlicrc were a lot of liands bcinf; waved and Bill Lowry snid, 
"We'll just ^o around tl)o rooin and each persoj) will have a chance to ask 
tlic student:; questions.'* Tliey started witli Artluir Hoffman. Artluir started 
saying that tlie problem lias to do wit!) quality, Tlicn lie said, *^'ou liave to 
be sure exactly wliat tlie nature of your problem is." llion lie said, "Arcn^t 
you in effect trying to review the quality of teaching?" Sheila said, "No, 
we're not reviewing; teaclicrs at all. For example, if one Idd comes up 
and says ^I'm having trouble with a teacher,' the conimittce would look into 
that. Tliey might figure, 'that's one kid.' But if one kid comes constantly 
or if a whole class comes and says they're having a problem with a teaclier, 
tliat's sometliing that the committee would look into," Then Arthur was 
saying, "You haven't really decided what coiistitutes a problem." At this 
point, Barney got up and said, "No, no, no. Here's an example of a problem," 
He talked about a student transferring out of a math class because he 
couldn't work in it, 

Tlien the floor shifted to Dr, Cracaw who raised his hand and said, 
•"I've been making some notes while you were talking. You may have noticed 
me iliaking these notes. I've jotted down some v/ords that I would like some 

// 

definitions of. . Then he talked about communication, he talked about 
relevancy, and he listed four or five words. I don't remember what other 
words he put down. He said I'd like you to define them,* Wiat do you mt^an 
by communication? Then Sheila tried to explain it again, Cracow said, 
"Aren't you really talking about wliether or not you like a teacher?" Sheila 
said, "No, it has notliing to do with whether or not we like a teacher," 
Then Barney mentioned as one of the examples that students liave in commu- 
nicating with teachers a particular petition tliat had been gotten up by one 
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class. I do]i»t kjiow wluit. tlic petition v;as about, but it liad somctliin^^ to 
do with a conflict between a class and a teacliei^ Tlie petition was drawn 
up by some of tlie students in the class and sif^.ned by everybody in tlio 
class and then pyycn to tlic teaclier. Tliis petition was tlirowii in tlie 
garbnjye by tlie teaelicr in front of the class. Botli Barney and Slieila 
referred to tl)is example a couple of tines when tliey were talking about 
the problems that students Iiave in coniiriunicating witli teacliers , Then tlicre 
was soine discussion on how students can l;now wliether or not tliey are learning. 
Sheila said it lias to do with wlietlier or not a student feels like he or slie 
is learning in a class. Cracow said, "Half the time a student doesn^t know 
if he's learned anything until after lie's gotten out of that class and gone 
to college. I've got students who come back to me now from college saying 
hov> much they learned in my class, but they didn't understand it at tlie 
time.'* Then he asked Sheila, '"iVhy did you drop out of my physics class?" 
Sheila just sort of looked at him. Then a couple of people said, "Oh 
look, you're putting her on tlie spot. Don't put her on the spot. Don't 
'.ask her about that." But it turns out that Sheila Iiad dropped out of 
Cracow's class in physics. 

The next person to get the floor was Barbara Mandel. She said, "I've 
got a few questions that I would like to ask and have clarified. First of 
all, what is tliis curriculum committee, wlio is it, how is it selected?"- 
It sounded like she was confusing cui'riculum committee with consultative 
council. So Slieila said well, this isn't the consultative council. This 
is the curriculum committee and Mrs, Weissinan (an assistant principal) is 
the head of it. It's made up of students, teachers and parents. Then 
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Barbc'ira said, "How is it sc'lectcd?'* Tlic two stiulcnts idn^t seem to know. 
TIiC)" i^aid thiit they '::id ju: been picl^ed for tlio co)iunittee, Barbara said, 
"You weren't elected or cliosen or aiiN'tliln^^ like tluit?" Ihey said, "We 
were just picked for tlie coiii^in ttee . " 

After Linda finislied talking, 1-ilccn Sheij' took tlie floor. Slio i:inde 
the point tliat wliut tlie coirj-aittee was asking the UFT to d( in effect was 
to assist in setting up a mechanism tliat would censor teacliers. Eileen 
said tliat tlic UPT can^t censor one of its owTi. Tliat would be unprofessional, 
nileen said tliat tliis was tlie job of tlie chairman. It^s tlie cliairman's 
resj'onsibility to help a teacher. If tlie readier is havin^^ a problem, it's 
up to the cliaiiiTuin to help the teacher with that specific problem. 

Tlien Valerie took tlie floor and agreed with Eileen in a sense and 
said tliat there sliould be one perso : pointed by the school as a mediator 
between students and teaclicrs when disputes come up. Valerie said tliat there 
are some schools tliat have a person serving in this position. Tliis person 
is on staff. It's somebody who's trusted by both the students and the 
teachers. This person helps to sett?e any iCind of dispute that arises. 
Tlien three different people in the room said that's the role of the chairman. 
It's the chairman's job to see to it that any kind of conflict like this is 
resolved . 

llien some of the people at the meeting started to press Barney and 
Sheila as to exactly what they were talking about, how many teachers, what 
kinds of tilings would be brought up before this council. When asked 
specifi':ally how many teachers were they talking al^out, they said well, 
maybe t\ vo or three. Tlicn one of the teachers (I didn't know his name) said 
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to vShcila, "Vou know, soincfiines ,, and lie was snyiiij: \v']uit Cracow 

Iiad said licT'O'c, He said that sometimes, students don't realize that tlioy'rc 
learning something' because it lias to do witli whetlier or not a student likes 
or doesn't like a particular clnss, that sonetimes it's very difficult for 
a student to tell wlietlior or not lie is learning:. ' Sheiln said, "We're not 
looking; at ])rob]enis of one particular student. It's wlicn nn entire class 
says tliat they're havin^^. a problem with tlie teaclier tliat the council would 
look into it. 

Nov;, after everybody had f,one ai^ound once in tlie room and made some 
coiTimcnts, tliere were still a lot of ^o] : that looked like they wanted to 
say thinj^s, but Bill said he tlianked 1 1 "^lieila for coming to tlie 

meetiug and said that the executive coinr^' ttcc v Id discuss this furtlier 
and that lie. Bill, would get bad: ::o ^v: . in v. ./e^l; c two and let them 
know \';hat the decision was. Tlien Barnc r i ' ^^.ila get up and walked out. 
As tliey were going out, people si,ar talkii.^^ to eac'i other, I couldn't 
hoar exactly what was said, but, later on after tlic .neeting was adjourned, 
I heard people tallcing about tlie proposal oi the curriculum comjnittee. 
Tlicrc were cor.unents such as "I don't li]:o it," "It's teacher rating," and 
"One thing will Jond to another." Bill Lowry in particular said, "I don't 
like this v;hoLe idea. Its gets into rating teacliers . I don't go for this." 
I sensed a ;^retty general opposition njnong tlie people to the proposals of 
tlic curriculum committee. It will be interesting to see when r:ad if Bill 
does get back to those students and wliat is going to come from tliis. 
(Editor's note: nothing ever did). 
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Sojnplc Response 

Incident i'l 

Analysis at the Strcturnl Level 
Bureaucratic Influences 

1. UPT meeting held and princijial requested to attend. 

2. The rigiit of the principal to obser\''e teachers. 

3. The rip^ht of the principal to submit formal evaluations. 

4. The duty of department chairmen to provide proper aid and instruction 
to teachers teaching out of license, 

5. Teachers* duty to start classes on time. 

6. The privilege of the principal to reject teacher demands and requests 
as long as he remains Vsdthin the bounds of his formal authority. 

Organic Influences 

1. Teacher - principal dichotomy. 

2. Tlie need for the principal to justify his refusals and to justify his 
position . 

3. Bill LowTy, although formally the teachers* representative, is in- 
formally a mediator between teachers and administration. 

4. Teachers begin classes late. 

5. Principal creates tension by intensely pursuing role of supervisor 
and order- keeper. 

Roles 

1. Mr. Sontag - evaluator of teacliers; ''teachers' disciplinarian'*; order 
keeper (teachers must begin classes on time) ; refuses to assume 
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responsibility of tlic cliai^men (to yive assistance to teachers 
teaching out of license); needs to justify his actions to the faculty, 
2. Bill Lo\vrry - formal role of teacliers » representative; informal role 
as mediator. 

5. Teaclicrs - intimidated opponents of administrative policy ("In that 
case you would have to make observations.*'} 

Stratc^c;ies 

Mr. Sontag - Mr. Sontag must attend the teaciicrs ' meeting upon 
having been requested to do so. He must give a response to the teachers' 
demands. The informal need for some degree of cordiality and civility 
between principal and teachers necessitates that the principal must not 
simply use his bureaucratic powers to refuse teacher demands, but must 
rather make some defense of his position. Mr. Sontag asks the teachers 
what is he to do? Certainly he must make evaluations. Also, Mr. Sontag 
strengthens his ] tions with two other strategies. First, he tells the 
teachers that before he took over as principal there was *^iuch less 
instruction" going on in the school. Thus he justifies his methods by 
implying that the faculty without his proper management was not success- 
ful . (It is interesting to note that in the interview with the field- 
worker, Mr. Sontag said that there had been ^'no" instruction prior to 
his principalship .) Second, Mr. Sontag makes mention of the fact that lie 
was an excellent and successful classroom teacher. He seems to imply 
that lie understands, teaching and that those who don't have no right to 
question ]\is evaluation policies. 
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Incident il2 

Analysis at the Structural Level 
Bureaucratic In fluences 

1. UFT meeting; held and students invited to attend. 

2. Curriculiun committee composed of students, teachers, parents, and 
administrators. Committee has only advisory powers. 

3. UFT will not censor a member. 

Organic Influences 

1. ^'Good students" obtain special privileges. 

2. Apparent success of curriculum committee to introduce innovations. 

3. Teacher animosity toward evaluation of teachers. 

Roles 

Students - representatives of committee, seeking to gain "a control" 

over teachers . 
Teachers (2 groups) 

a. provide "delay'' tactics, ask irrelevant questions 

b, reject the students' request 

Bill Lo\^nry - teachers' chief spokesman (here he does not play the role 
of mediator.) 

Strategies - Bill Lowry 

He keeps student presence at the meeting short. He uses delay 
tactics and makes an empty promise. Human relations approach is applied. 
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Conclusion 

In both incidents - ritual events, niose in power do not relinquish 
their powers. Bureaucratic structure and organic supports arc used to 
suppress those seeking to assert controls over power-incujnbcnts . 
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Sample Rcs] >onsc 

Inc 3 d ent 2 

It is unclear exactly who initiated the students » attendance at the 
UPT meeting; presimiably it was the Student Committee, Ambi^njity also 
seems evident. The material states tliat ^»all important changes** have 
come about through this particular committee yet the ineffectiveness in 
this instance would seem to contradict the previous record. If this is 
a committee composed of teachers, parents, administrators as vv^ell as 
students, why were only the students forced to face the faculty specifically 
the UFT chapter. It would seem that opposition from this particular 
faction could easily have been predicted. 

The choice of Sheila as a good student of fair complexion, long 
blond hair presented the image of a non-minority, hardly a trouble-maker 
type. Both students tried to keep the topic on general terms, avoiding 
specifics, simply asking for some mechanism to arbitrate student/teacher 
problems. 

The continual efforts of the faculty members to bring : do\m to 
specific points indicates the degree of fear they experienced t^-.t this 
could very easily become an unpleasant experience for them. The constant 
reference to their superior positions as teachers, . trying to intimidate 
the students by asking irrelevant questions. Mr. Cracow's mention of the 
fact that he was taking notes, requiring a set of definitions of terms 
used, could probably be an effort on his part to obscure the issue, ending 
up by totally ^'destroying'* Sheila by his reference to her transfer from 
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his class. He as well as other teachers justify present performance by 
reference to fo7nner students^ gratitude, a point tliat cannot be checked, 
and therefore safe. 

Tlie students are in one sense forced to use the same ploy by 
reminding the teachers that Mrs. Weissman is the head of the Committee 
they represent. The teachers' constant effort to establish and maintain 
control of the discussion was somewhat thro\m off balance by Eileen and 
Valerie by saying it was tlie Department Chairmen who were responsible and 
if the existing system wasn*t adequate another person should be appointed 
to handle this problem - the bureaucratic system becoming sel f -propagating . 
Both Valerie and Eileen did bring the actual problem back into better 
focus after Cracow and Mandel had succeeded in totally obscuring it. 

The faculty's desire to know exactly how many teachers were involvev 
in the student discontent displayed a large element of self interest and 
no one seemed willing to commit himself to such a suggestion despite the 
fact that only 2 or 3 people were concerned. It was obviously a disturbing 
idea and even Bill departed from his middle of the line approach and 
committed his opinion (informally) . 

The students were formally placated and told that they would be 
informed of further action ... and they all lived happily ever after. 
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61 

Incident. T 

More inforiiKition would seem to be needed as far as the nuiiilier of 
teacliers working out of license is concerned. The materials state: »'If 
a teaclicr is teaching all classes out of license... Such a situation 
would assiuiie that the person is working in several departments otherwise 
a subject-qualified teacher would have been hired. Insofar as that is 
correct i.e. "all classes out of license" Mr. Sontag made a good point. 
However liis reason for so doing was more authoritative than educational. 
If the situation was very prevalent and presumed to be a permanent one, 
Eileen Shea's acceptance of it was quite correct, but the question here 
is to what extent would she herself have been involved in the subsequent 
evaluations. 

Bill Lowry's position was an awkward one, given his tendency to 
maintain maximum good will. He took the hardest line possible in the 
beginning and gradually backed off by requesting that such evaluations 
not be written up and suggesting that the Department Chairmen were not 
taking the responsibility for helping such people. This could easily get 
him off the hook. 

Sontag displayed a gradual departure from his manner although not 
from his refusal by introducing a lot of distracting small talk about how 
good lie was as a teacher, a point that cannot be debated in his present 
position. Aside from his formal role of principal, Sontag constantly 
gets and keeps the upper hand and forces the discussion to go his way. 
Eileen Shea's possibly out of character agreement with Sontag might have 
totally disarmed Lowry and given Sontag added assurance which he might 

61 
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not liavc used Iiad slie not spoken. More information miglit be useful on 
Slica in thii; rei^ard. 

Did Slioa enjoy her reputation as a fire-brand, the one who is 
determined to keep all orp.anizntions honest? Was slie trying to minimize 
her reputatio}! by agreein^^, whenever possible or did she really believe 
tliat Sontag Imd the riglit to evaluate in witing tlie performance of teacliers 
working out of license. 

Botli sides shifted tlie ultimate responsibility on to the chairmen, 
who were slightly above teachers but definitely below administration. 
Sontag 's reference to the great improvement in the school since his arrival 
seemed to be an effort to justify an unpleasant reality which he had 
absolutely no intention of changing, further stating that tension was good 
and he intended to maintain it. He apparently tried to minimize the force 
of his decision by such small talk about his o\m enjoyment (translated 
as "success**) as a classroom teacher. 

Everybody's dignity remained intact although the faculty did not 
get what it set out to get but succeeded in making Sontag aware of their 
displeasure . 
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'lliis lOoss.'iry is n l.isl r.oiiic of rhu terms uscuJ in tlicso 

matC7\ials, Soiuo rcatlcrs rany be f.l)c way socJal scientists concej^tu- 

aljze tlieir problems --by collective conseniuis, IVhat is meant by 'a "dodu'' 
or a "role'' is a definitioii mutually agreed ii):ion by soci:i] scientists. Yet, 
as in organizational bcliavior, dcviances do occur, T\\e definitions below 
sl)ould not be taken as universally accepted. Ratlier, tliey are what tl)C 
people wlio did tlie researcli and wrote tliese materials meant wlien tliey used 
the terms "norm", "role", etc. lii any event, these definitions are close 
enough to wliat is comiiionly accepted tliat tl)o reader of tliis report sliould 
liave no problem transferring tliese conceptual definitions to otlier literature 
that uses tlie same words. 
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ass Miiilation : tlic process b)' ;vliicl) tlio ctiltura] :nid socinl i):a:toriir, of 
oi^c {;r()iiii are absoi'lK-ci into ciiltiiral ami socinl pnttcrns of 

anotlic:* ||i*ou]) . 

autorior.i)' ; doinniiis of behavior v/r.ich individuals and r;rou])s create for 

tlieinselvos in or^^ani ::ations and spend mncli of tlicii' ti.i.ie trying, to 
Jiiaintain in order to cstablis.h tlieir own a<^cnda.s for action. 

bureaucrac)' : a i'o^T] of orr'..':rii::ation hascjd on tlio rationalisation of 
behavior tlirourli fixed roles, Iric^rarclii ca I division of 
autliorit)', i iv.persona 1 i vy , a;;d of I'icionc)'. Hi storica i ly, tlie 
writi]ij;s Oil tins fori;^ of or[;ajn nation liavc b^:on associatc'd with 
Max Webc. . 

catcf.ory: a collection individual:; not necessarily partici ])ating in 
ti.e sail:- activity but sharin[; soniC common trait, variable or 
criterion 'hy wliicli tliey can be di f fc^'ont iatcd. 

emcrt^cnt role: roles not forrially specified whicli arise in response to 
tlie cli an^^',iij^_^ needs and ])robleins of the or^^aiiiication. 

ethnicity: a set of norms, patterns, and beliavior associated with a 

specific [,T.'oup often c]iaractcri::od by haviiig some nationality or 
racial typinp, in con^mon. 

event analysis: analysis of status and roles, formal and cincrp,ent, 
intcracti ]iyi at a given point in tii^ie in a i^articular social 
scf^'-in^^ 'Ihis method is also sometimes referrc^d to as 
Cri.tical Incident Technique (CI.T.). 

formal or['.ani^at ion : a collection of statuses or ]:)ositions specified 
in writing or soine otlier dociuiient gathered together for tlie 
acliievement of some particular pur])ose or goal(s). 

formal orgaiiiza t ion chart: tlic graphiic representation of positions and 
lines of autliority witliin an organization. 

formal role: tb.osc roles exj)licitly and publicly recognized by people 
in the or [-.anization and which are clearly related to the goals 
of the or ^;anization . 

grou]"): a collection of indivi duals part i :ipating in the same activity; 
a form of category witli Purposive entity. 

human relations tlieory: a tiicory of administration developed in the late 
1950's and early 1940's '\ • ch attempted to solve prolilcms of 
management by use of re^ ..arcli findings developed from studies of 
tl. ' infoi'i'ial aspects of organization. 
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informl ori,,ni.,-,t ion : a]l pnttcrnr. of interaction, pnrticu]arlv 

personal relations of people in an or,an i .at i on not Kri.ttcMi down 
01 dc:.crjhL-d by tlie (onnal orp.anization chart. 

01 .struct ure bccoino .nitcrjia li r.cul . 

network: an association of persons or a. system of links ioi,„-n.. a set 
of particular individuals. 

"Of rlc cliart: tiie |',ra))liic rcjirescntat ion of a riOtwork. 

"o™.- a standard of l,ehavlor .ntually a,,.ced upon by mon.lu. of a social 

unacceptable behavior for tbe^'^^ 

organic, a for,:, of organization characterized by personalization of 
re It'] T ! ' . isii J ps . 

pri.;;ary group: a collection of individuals, associated with any one 
person, characterized by close and frequent interaction. 

role: the individualized behavior of a person holding a specific status. 

role-set: the collection of roles associated with any given status. 

''""''S-mrT'^'f ' " °^ aJ=^'ini-M:ration founded by 

Irank Taylor m his 1911 work -Ihc Principles of Scientific 
hfaiu^r^npnt_ winch attempted tc sol venrire-j^c^l^iT^-Ti^ir^^aT^ment 
tiirough the development of specific scientific nrinciples. 

SIIS: abbreviation of socioeconomic status vdiich is a fonn of strat- 
ification based on social aaid economic criteria. 

^.nf'I'o'^ ps)c.ho]ogical (and/or physical) separation between 

any uwo or more individuals witiiin an organization. 

social organization: the patterned mediation of interpersonal relations. 

social structure: a patterned form of in ction which exists over 

time. (A collective of related soc. structures functions as a 
social system.) 

sorting: a form of behavior by which people organi:.e themselves into 
categories or groups. ■ 



1- «-i r.pecified position witliin a social organisation- 
2. a social level or hierarchical po:;ition within a social system. 
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stereotype: an cxpecL.d form of behavior p, Jcctcd upon the inhabitpnt 
reality'"''' ''^'''''^''^ '"''>' or .;.ay not have a factual basis 'in 

stratification: the hicrarcbicai order of statu:;o:; ba.ed upon so.r.e ,iven 
cri.t.crj Oil or r.vt of criteria. f.^^^- 'i 

territoriality: tlic (;oop,raphic e.xpre.sroon of r.ortinj- out patt(-rns 

of'n^v'^ :-?r r' ^i/'"'"' '''7 'lif '^-^-^^ntiated real.ns 

. . 0.1 iih>sj.cal (arjd/or psyclio lo^i ca 1) space. 

total institution: a form of onv-.nizati or, charactcri ;..ed bv 2-1 houi 
i^amtcnancc jf the jjarti cipants witli barriers to tlio outside 
Umcei^tually, originated in the v,-rrtinj.,s of 1-rving GofJ^u 
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Glossrirv of Vc!'])s Used in Ii>st.ructional Ob i c c t i v c s 



analyze: breal: a situation into its coiTi]^onent part^^ so thnt the rein- 
tionshi]:s :\ml interactions amono the parts are made explicit. 

CG:ai)arc: idcntirv sini 2 arities ajnont^ elements. 

create: p; -ducc r comlnnc elements into a new structure. 

describe: recai. state the essential characteristics of an object 

or event . 

discuss: a conversation between t o or more individuals about a given 
topic . 

dintin[]uish [differentiate, contrast]: identify differences among elements, 
evaluate: judr.e in terms of specific criteria. 

explore: list alternatives and speculate about their origins, interpreta- 
tions, ar.d i n t err e 1 a t i onsh ips . 

identify: indicate membership or non-membership of specific objects, 

characteristics, or events in a class when the name of that class 
is given. 

speculate: arrive at tentative conclusions based on incomplete informa- 
tion. 
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SugfjcstC'd Ins' tructor Rcaclim : s 

In addition to the assir.ned readiniTs for students, there arc a 
muiibcr of articles on tho theory and metliods of field research which we 
■elt mioht he helpful for the instructor and could also be assigned to 
students wlio are interested in additional readings. These are as follows: 

Primary 

7l' 

Diesing. Paul. -T>n,es of Methods," Patterns o f Discovery in the Social 

Scjc nccs . Chicago: Aldine 197T " '' 

. . 

Blurner h'erbert 'The Methodological Position of Synibolic Interactionism " 
In Syml^olic Interact io_nisj^. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc 



.Stauss Ansclm L. "Ficldwork, Theoretical S^uiiplinR and Educational 
Research." Unpublished manuscript. 

Becker II S. "Field Work Evidence/' In Sociological W ork, Chicago- 
Aldine Publishing "o., 1970. ' ' 

I:verhart, Robert B. "Problems of Doing Fieldwork in Educational Evalua- 
tion," iluman Organization , Vol. 34, 1975. 

Supplementary 

Vidich Artlnir and Bensman. Joseph. "The Validity of Field Data." Human 
Organization , Vol. 13, 1954. ~ 
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185 



212 



251 
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Lazarf eld, Paul F. and Barton, Allen H. "Qualitative Measurement in the 
Social Sciences: Classification, Typologies, and Indices." In 
Lerner and Laswcll (eds.). The Policy Sciences. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. 

287 

Argyris Chris, "Applicable and Applied Behavioral Science " In The Applica- 
bili ty of Organizational Sociology . Cambridge: Cambriugg- Dnivcr- 
sity Press, 19 72. T" 

288 

Denzin. ^ Norman K. The Research Ac^. Chicago: Mdine Publishing Co,npany, 
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